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This book tells the story up to 1945 of a 
new form of national defence — civil de- 
fence. It opens with brief notice of the first 
attacks on Britain from the air during 
1914-1918. It then records in detail the 
steps taken after 1924, first in secret and 
later with full publicity, to counter heavy 
air attack in a future war. It shows how 
Air Raid Precautions were based from the 
start on the two principles of harnessing 
this defence to the machinery of the Local 
Authorities, and inviting all sections of the 
community to share its burden. The 
Munich crisis was a dress-rehearsal for war 
and in the year that followed civil defence 
established its claim to be called a fourth 
arm. Six principal weapons of defence — 
the Air Raid Precautions and Emergency 
Fire Brigade Services, a warning system, 
the black-out, air-raid shelters and evacu- 
ation — were built up by September 1939 
to a fair state of readiness. 

Further months of respite gave oppor- 
tunity for these defences, under the super- 
vision of Regional Commissioners, to be 
improved, and new ones to be added. Then 
in 1940 began the storms and lulls of air 
attacks. These are recorded in outline and 
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the chapters that follow describe in some 
detail the response of the various defences 
to these attacks, and the reorganisation 
which had to be undertaken. 

The final chapter traces the plans made, 
and the fresh efforts needed by officials, 
the Civil Defence Services and citizens, to 
meet the new challenge of ‘V weapons’ 
which materialised in the last year of the 
war. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Civil Defence 

T HE civil defence of the United Kingdom in the war of 
1 939-45 grew finally into an affair of much complexity. A 
special Department of State, the Ministry of Home Security, 
was established at the outbreak of war to administer, with other 
central authorities and regional and local institutions, the many and 
changing problems to which it gave rise. Millions of ordinary 
citizens outside the Armed Forces became involved in its activities, 
both as victims, in some manner, of enemy aggression and as 
members of organised bodies giving war service. For the German air 
offensive against Britain developed, as experience during 1914-18 
foreshadowed, into a major item of the enemy’s strategy — a campaign 
in its own right. During certain phases of the six-year struggle the air 
attack on the people and property of Britain weighed heavily in the 
balance between victory and defeat. 

Though the threat represented by German air bombardment 
varied much in intensity, it is inaccurate not to regard it as con- 
tinuous. The enemy, as the attacker, possessed the initiative; and 
there is evidence to suggest that the initiative is even more valuable 
in modern air warfare than in land or sea operations. Thus the 
German Air Force, once overcome by the defences— as in the Battle 
of Britain of 1940 — soon altered its tactics and employed new ruses 
and weapons. It was not until the main Allied armies had successfully 
assaulted German territory in March 1945 that the threat to these 
Islands, then taking the form of long-range rockets, finally ended. 1 

The civil defence organisation had therefore to remain alert and 
manned during five and a half years. Throughout this period its 
functions went far beyond the immediate duty of helping to counter 
air attacks c on the ground’ as these occurred. They included 
adjusting its operational organisation and methods to new forms of 
attack, maintaining and supplying special equipment, recruiting 
and training persons for new and often unpredictable tasks and 
planning the disposition of its share of manpower resources. 

The last item in this list may serve as a reminder that civil 



1 Main assault on the Rhine, 23rd/24th March 1945. The last rocket fell on British 
soil on 27th March 1945. 
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defence, wide though its activities became, was but one of a number 
of services defending Britain against air attack. The part of the Royal 
Air Force in this campaign was, of course, pre-eminent; and that 
of the Army’s Anti-Aircraft Command was of almost equal import- 
ance. The Royal Observer Corps, under the control of Fighter 
Command, was the primary source of intelligence for the whole 
defence system about the movement over Britain of hostile aircraft. 

The part played by these and other services forms a story with 
which this volume is only indirectly concerned. Attention is drawn to 
it here owing to the need to recall the wider picture it evokes if 
certain aspects of civil defence are to be fully understood. Two 
examples of the type of relationship in mind may suffice. Since during 
1 939-45 the nation’s resources of manpower and materials were 
strained to an unprecedented degree, competition frequently arose 
between the claims on these of the more active defences and those 
of passive defence. Such competition was also evident in the 
loftier sphere of grand strategy. What, for example, were the 
respective weights to be attached for the defence of Britain against air 
attack to the passive method of civil defence and the aggressive 
counter-action of the Royal Air F orce ? 

An attempt will later be made to notice some of the answers given 
from time to time to these questions. It will be sufficient to state here 
that the organisation of passive defence on British soil by civilian 
forces was given much more weight, both absolutely and relatively 
to other defence methods, than it had possessed under the German 
air bombardment of Britain during 1914-18. 

It is true that the scale of the enemy’s attack in 1939-45 was many 
times greater than it had been twenty-five years earlier. But this fact, 
since it is only a statement of quantity, does not destroy the value of 
all comparison between the air attacks on Britain in the two wars. 
The quantitative 'progress’ which experts measure to estimate the 
scale of an attack does not, it cannot be too strongly insisted, tell the 
whole story. 

The point is of importance for students of the subject in an era in 
which marked 'progress’ has been made in the technique of air warfare 
by the invention of the atomic bomb. This invention has given fresh 
currency to the view that 'nowadays every war is different from the 
one before’ — which, if it were valid, would abolish any need to learn 
the lessons of past experience. 

Clearly, the British authorities planning defence measures between 
the wars profited from the experience of the air attacks of 1914-18. 
For this reason, and because of some similarities between the first 
series of attacks and the later ones, a brief summary of the 1914-18 
assault will shortly be attempted. 

The study of the planning process which follows will show that the 
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authorities were engaged in marrying the lessons of the past to a 
future hypothetical experience. Many years before another major 
war was probable or even possible, they were concerned, as the 
authorities of every State are bound to do, with preparing for such an 
event. The process was full of difficulties. For, if the metaphor may 
be continued, while the first partner brought the solid data of 
experience to the union the second showed the uncertainties and 
hesitations of a bride. Against what aggressor or combination of 
aggressors was Britain preparing to defend herself? What was the 
capacity of these aggressors in terms of aircraft, explosives and military 
skill to inflict damage on Great Britain ? 

The forecasts of the enemy attack, or the experts 5 answers to the 
second question, brought some curious results in the sphere of admin- 
istrative planning. And the difficulties which confronted the planning 
authorities at the highest level in reaching decisions on the basis of 
hypotheses were accompanied by difficulties for administrators on a 
lower, more executive, plane. 1 

Some further observations must be made here on the peace-time 
planning which forms the topic of the first Part of this volume. This 
process, extending over most of the twenty-one years of peace, fell 
into two well-defined phases. In the first, lasting until the spring 
of 1935, planning for civil defence was the concern predominantly of 
the top strata of the Government — the Cabinet, the Committee 
of Imperial Defence and its sub-committees — and was conducted 
in secret. In the second, which opened with the creation of an 
A.R.P. Department at the Home Office, plans began to receive 
concrete application and to involve a much wider circle of central 
and local officials. They also, it is vital to note, then began to involve 
the general public, who became aware that practical steps were 
being taken to defend the nation against future air attack and were 
asked to co-operate in these preparations. 

The forms and degree of this public co-operation during 1935-39 
will be examined in the appropriate place. What requires emphasis 
at the outset is that public opinion, or more precisely the public 
attitude towards another war, was a cardinal factor in peace-time 
planning of civil defence, even during the earlier phase when this 
planning was being conducted in secret. 

To state that we are still too close to the epoch now called ‘between 
the wars 5 to pass lasting judgments upon it is but to repeat a truism. 
We are, nevertheless, able to distinguish some features of that 
epoch as pre-eminent. On the material level, for instance, the 
‘Great War 5 of 1914-18 had caused an unprecedented drain on the 
country’s economic and financial resources, recovery from which in 



1 See R. M. Titmuss, Problems of Social Policy , Chapters I and II. 
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the I920 5 s and 5 30 5 s proved slow and difficult. On the moral plane the 
national exhaustion, though harder to measure, was probably as 
great. It seems fair to say that a large part of the nation continued 
right up to the startling international events of 1938 to comfort 
themselves with the idea that the war which ended in 1918 had been 
‘a war to end war 5 . 

Both of these features deeply affected preparations for all forms of 
national defence. Neither the material resources nor the will for 
re-armament were readily available. To quote an official retro- 
spective judgment, ‘the failure to equip our forces on an adequate 
scale was mainly due to the political and economic circumstances 
of the decade before 1939, which had the result of postponing until 
too late the start of an effective programme of re-armament 5 . 1 

This situation had one unfavourable result on civil defence 
preparations which deserves to be singled out for mention. Owing to 
the slowness with which funds were made available for defence, 
technical experiments of various kinds, urgently needed to provide 
the planners with information, were long delayed. The formulation 
of policy regarding air raid shelters, for example, was seriously 
hampered by lack of data which only up-to-date experiment could 
provide. 

It has been suggested that the public’s attitude towards another 
war was a cardinal factor in planning. The air attacks of 1914-18 
had proved that the public attitude during a war had attained quite 
new significance, and this lesson was constantly in the minds of th£ 
planning authorities. The first of the many committees to examine 
the problem of further air attack reported (in 1922) that ‘the moral 
effect of air attack is out of all proportion to the material effect which 
it can achieve 5 . It recognised that the problem of morale, hitherto 
regarded as relevant only to the fighting forces, would apply in 
another war to the entire domestic population. 

Events during 1939-45 were fully to justify this emphasis through- 
out the planning phase on morale. But it seems, at least on the 
evidence of recent history, that the temper of the British people does 
not become warlike until a war has actually started. Still suffering 
from the exhaustion, material and moral, of the 1914-18 ordeal the 
people were most reluctant to believe in the probability of another 
world-wide catastrophe. Planning for air raid precautions thus 
lacked the public support it might otherwise have received — until 
the catastrophe was imminent. 

It appeared in retrospect to one who had taken a leading official 
part for thirty years in defence preparations that ‘our traditional 
policy of peace was carried this time to the verge of risk and beyond 5 . 2 

1 Central Organization for Defence , Cmd. 6923, 1946, p. 4. 

2 Lord Hankey, Government Control in War , 1945, p. 82. 
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The War of 1914-1918 

The first attack by hostile aircraft on English soil was made on 
Christmas Eve 1914 when a single German aeroplane dropped a 
bomb near Dover Castle, which caused no damage except broken 
glass. London was bombed for the first time on 31st May 1915 by a 
single German airship which dropped over a ton of bombs, mainly 
on the East End, killing seven people and injuring thirty-five. From 
the summer of 1915 until near the end of 1916 Zeppdin attacks on 
Britain by night were fairly frequent, and it was some time before 
effective means of countering them were devised. The official historian 
of these attacks reached the conclusion that, even if the Z e PP e ^ ns 
had been built and maintained solely for the purpose of raiding the 
United Kingdom, they would from a military standpoint c have more 
than justified the money and ingenuity that went to their building 5 . 1 

Though London was usually the enemy’s main objective, navi- 
gational difficulties and other factors often resulted in his airships 
cruising at large over the countryside, dropping their bombs on 
isolated towns and villages and causing both damage and public 
alarm. East Anglia, lying on the raiders’ normal path to London, 
received a special share of their attention. In a raid on Hull in June 
1915 a single airship dropped high explosive and incendiary bombs 
which killed twenty-four people, injured forty, destroyed about forty 
houses and shops and damaged many others. Rioting broke out in the 
town afterwards, and shops owned (or supposedly owned) by 
Germans were sacked before order was restored by troops. In the 
next January the first large-scale deliberate attack on the industrial 
Midlands caused much public nervousness in that area. 

This attack of 31st January 1916, though it was, in fact, to prove 
the last of the formidable airship raids, led to some important changes 
in defence arrangements. General responsibility for the air defence of 
Britain had been vested since September 1914 in the Admiralty, with 
the War Office playing an important but subsidiary role. This 
division of responsibility was found unsatisfactory; and in February 
1916, when the assumption that the whole country was liable to air 
attack had been accepted, responsibility for all Home Air Defence 
was transferred to the Army. The operation of the defence system was 
in charge of Field-Marshal Lord French, Commander-in-Chief, 
Home Forces. 

Lighting restrictions was the sphere in which the civil authorities, 
in the person of the Home Secretary, made their first major admini- 
strative contribution to the problem of air raid defence. An Order in 

1 H. A. Jones, The War in the Air (Official History of the War of 1914-1918, Vol. Ill, 
1931, P* 243). The whole of the present section is much indebted to this account. 
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Council of 1 2 th August 1914, made under Section 1 of the Defence of 
the Realm Act, 1 which empowered the competent naval or military 
authority at any defended harbour to order the extinction of all 
visible lights during specified hours was the first regulation giving 
power to control lights. About a month later the first general regula- 
tion was made authorising the Home Secretary to issue orders for the 
extinction or dimming of lights in any specified areas. At the request 
of the Commissioner of Metropolitan Police, whose appeals to the 
public in the matter had been ineffective, the Home Secretary issued 
on 1st October 1914a comprehensive order relating to London which 
introduced drastic ‘dimming’ of the metropolis. 

Elsewhere in the country lighting restrictions became the subject of 
some confusion due to the fact that the Home Office, Admiralty, War 
Office and many local naval and military authorities were all con- 
cerned with them. Individual naval and militarv commanders soon 

4 

adopted the practice of calling for aid from the civil power, in the 
shape of the local police, in enforcing their regulations. After many 
conferences between the three Departments, decisive action was taken 
to introduce more uniformity. Responsibility for lighting restrictions 
was concentrated in the Home Office, which issued a series of general 
orders on the subject on 8th April 1915; all existing orders made by 
the naval and military authorities were revoked. 

A civil Department was thus, in one important sphere of defence 
and in a spirit of empiricism rather than of logic, given authority 
overriding that of the two Service Departments. After the big 
attack on the Midlands already referred to, lighting restrictions 
were extended to cover the whole of England except six western 
counties. Many local authorities in these exempted counties asked, 
however, to be included in the restriction schemes. 

The problem of warning proved more difficult of solution. In the 
first phase of the war distribution of warnings had been entrusted to 
Chief Constables. Here again the Midlands attack, by causing an 
epidemic of false reports which in turn caused widespread stoppages 
of work, brought radical reform. At the urgent request of the Cabinet* 
Lord French was asked to prepare a new warnings scheme, which 
came into permanent operation on 25th May 1916. 2 This was based 
on the division of England, Wales and Southern Scotland into eight 
‘warning controls’, each in charge of a ‘warning controller’ who 
represented the Commander-in-Chief, Home Forces. The warning 
control areas and the many smaller ‘warning districts’ into which 
each of these was divided corresponded to the telephone organisation 
of the country. The military authorities now became responsible for 
initiating the warnings, which were disseminated by civilian 

1 4 and 5 Geo. 5, Ch. 29. 

2 See H. A. Jones, op. cit. Vol. Ill, pp. 171-178. 
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telephone operators in accordance with ‘warning lists 5 prepared 
beforehand by the police. 

The warning controllers had various sources of information about 
the movements of hostile aircraft. The most important, an elaborate 
system of observer posts, deserves brief mention because in this 
instance transfer of responsibility took place in the reverse direction. 
Manned originally by soldiers unfit for more active service, the 
majority of these posts throughout Britain were taken over by the 
police in December 1917. 

This warning organisation seems to have worked well during the 
remainder of the war. It was concerned, of course, with operational 
needs, including the warning of factories on war work, and did not at 
first include any arrangements for warning the general public. 

The controversial issue of public warnings did not become acute 
until the second chief phase of air bombardment, the daylight attacks 
by heavier- than-air craft of 1917. During the summer of 1916 the 
improved technique and organisation of Britain’s defences finally got 
the measure of the Zeppdim. The Germans, suffering serious losses, 
correctly decided that there was no future for this weapon, at least in 
attacks on Britain. Since bombing attacks by aeroplanes had so far 
been only ‘tip-and-run 5 affairs the winter of 1916-1917 introduced a 
welcome lull for the British people and the defences, comparable to 
the lull of 1943 or the spring of 1944 before the opening of attack by 
‘V- weapons 5 . 

Lighting restrictions were, as a result, eased and the defences 
reduced. But in May 1917 the Germans began a series of assaults with 
twin-engined aircraft, called Gothas , which soon became severe. The 
daylight attack of 13th June on London by fourteen Gothas was the 
worst single attack of the war measured in casualties, which numbered 
162 killed and 426 injured; 1 18 high explosive and incendiary bombs 
were dropped on the City and the East End. This raid, according to 
one authority, ‘stirred the country 5 ; and it was followed by another 
on 7th July against roughly the same targets which also caused 
many casualties as well as material damage estimated at £205,000. 

Public feeling was now deeply roused, with indignation against 
the enemy and irritation at what were regarded, rightly or wrongly, 
as deficiencies in the defences. After the second big London raid the 
War Cabinet appointed General Jan C. Smuts as its special adviser 
on home defence against air raids, as well as on British air organisa- 
tion in general. The reports he made to the War Cabinet cannot 
be summarised here 1 ; though it must be mentioned that his proposals 
on air organisation had an important influence on the creation in 
April 1918 of a separate air service, the Royal Air Force. 

The changes which followed mainly concerned the military aspects 

1 See H. A. Jones, op. cit. Vol. V (1935), Appendices 6 and 7. 
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of the defence system. What is of more interest to this narrative is the 
development from the summer of 1917 of greater public nervousness 
under attack or the threat of attack. The strain of war had by this 
time been considerable, even for those not on active service. It is 
not surprising that sections of the public began to demand with some 
urgency that the Government should institute public warnings and 
provide public shelters. There was talk, doubtless originating from 
troops on leave from Flanders, that the enemy would soon employ 
poison gas against the British people in their homes. 

The Government only gave in gradually and reluctantly to 
demands for public warnings in London. In July 1917 a system was 
introduced, under the control of the Commissioner of Police, which 
to those accustomed to the sirens of 1939-45 may appear somewhat 
primitive. Warnings were distributed partly by maroons (or sound 
bombs) fired into the air, and partly by policemen on foot, on bicycles 
or in cars carrying Take Cover placards and blowing whistles or 
sounding horns. 1 By late summer the Germans had abandoned 
daylight raids and turned to the new tactic of aeroplane attacks by 
moonlight. In December, after much further discussion, public night 
warnings for London were introduced, but only with a strict time- 
limit. It was not until March 1918 that the Home Secretary, on the 
advice of the Commissioner of Police, authorised the use of maroons 
at any hour of the day or night. 

The problem of providing public shelters began to assume big 
proportions towards the end of 1917. The daylight attacks of the 
summer had caused large crowds to seek shelter in the Underground 
stations; and the moonlight attacks of September had brought a 
tendency to panic among a section of the people in the East End, 
well aware of the fragile nature of their dwellings. ‘Trekking 5 into 
the safer western districts of London became a common practice. 

The Commissioner of Police allowed police stations to be used as 
shelters, and other authorities in charge of public buildings followed 
suit. After a committee under the chairmanship of the Home 
Secretary had reported, the Government decided to extend this use 
of public buildings, and also by an Order-in-Council of October 
1917, introduced the requisitioning of premises to serve as shelters. 
Sandbags were issued at the national expense. The provision of 
shelters in the provinces continued to be regarded by the Govern- 
ment, in spite of pressure, as a matter for the local authorities. A 
good deal of work on the provision of shelters, including the adapting 
of such places as mine workings and caves, was in fact carried on 
outside London. 

By the spring of 1918 the threat was dwindling, though at the time 
this was by no means obvious even to experts. It is argued by the 

1 See Col. W. T. Reay, The Specials: the story of the Metropolitan Special Constabulary (1920). 
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official historian of the topic that the German High Command’s 
failure to stage a night-bombing campaign against London to 
coincide with Hindenburg’s March offensive was one of its major 
strategical mistakes. During this period the War Cabinet was 
engaged in discussing the possibility of large-scale attacks on London 
by as many as 500 aircraft and of fires being started on a scale beyond 
the capacity of the fire brigade to handle, as well as the advisability 
of taking large anti-gas precautions. But the tide was, in fact, already 
on the turn. The last attack on London which occurred on Whit 
Sunday, igth-20th May was also the last serious one of the war on 
any part of Britain. 

Presented as a statistical sum, with the number of enemy raids 
and aircraft engaged, tonnage of bombs dropped and casualties 
caused as its components, this experience of air attack on Britain 
during 1914-18 no longer looks very formidable. There were in all 
103 bombing raids (51 by airships and 52 by aeroplanes) ; and about 
300 tons of bombs were dropped causing 4,820 casualties, 1,413 of 
which were fatal. London bore a large share of the attack, since about 
one-quarter of the total number of bombs were dropped on the 
Metropolitan Police District, causing death to 670 persons and 
injury to some 1,960. 

These totals appear small ; but when they are broken down into 
details many different pictures emerge. The two heavy raids on 
London of June and July 1917, for example, together caused 832 
casualties (216 fatal), which amounted to 121 casualties for each ton 
of bombs dropped ; and these casualty figures were to haye much 
significance for the planning authorities of the future. The 
Midlands attack of January 1916 caused a degree of public nervous- 
ness out of all proportion to the total material damage it inflicted. 
Instances of individual attacks, like that on Odhams Press, Long 
Acre early in 1918, causing an amount of destruction or alarm which 
defied the averages could easily be multiplied. 

The conclusion, in any case, the authorities reached was that these 
air attacks on Britain were overwhelmingly justified on military 
grounds by the results. Men, material and money had been diverted 
on a large scale from other purposes to Home Air Defence. The out- 
put of munitions and other factories had at certain periods been 
seriously curtailed. The killing and injury of civilians in their homes 
in a country which had not been invaded was a new feature in war, 
about the importance of which as an item in the military account 
there may have been some difference of expert opinion. No doubt, 
however, was felt that the behaviour of the population under this form 
of attack had been a most significant factor in the general war effort. 

An attempt has been made in these pages to emphasise the main 
aspects of the experience of 1914-1918 with which the civil authorities 
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were concerned, and to show that the role of these authorities was in 
most spheres subordinate to that of the Service Departments and local 
military commanders. The importance of the part performed by what 
was already being called ‘passive defence’ did not, however, escape 
official recognition. An official summary of the matter made after the 
war was over concluded: “The effective organisation of the ‘passive’ 
defence was of great importance from the military point of view”. 

Epilogue, or Prologue? 

The Committee of Imperial Defence, created in 1904 and absorbed 
into special War Cabinet machinery on the outbreak of war, was re- 
established in November 1919. The highest organ, under the Cabinet, 
for planning defence measures from 1904 to August 1914, it was to 
perform the same function until September 1939, reinforced after 
1924 by the creation, as a permanent part of the machinery concerned 
with defence, of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. 

In November 1921 the Committee asked the principal Service 
experts to report on the problem of possible future air attack on the 
United Kingdom. This report, which appeared the next year, 
accepted the conclusions of the Air Staff about future air attack, 
which were briefly as follows. France was taken as the hypothetical 
enemy since the French Air Force was the only such force on the 
Continent in a position to make such an attack — not that the Govern- 
ment in any way anticipated war with France, but this hypothesis gave 
the military thinkers a basis from which to start diagnosis and plan- 
ning. France’s Air Force could drop an average weight of 1,500 tons 
of bombs on Britain each month by using only twenty bombing days 
in the month and only fifty per cent of its aircraft. London, which 
would be an enemy’s chief objective, could be bombed on the scale of 
about 150 tons in the first 24 hours, 1 10 tons in the second 24 hours, 
and 75 tons in each succeeding 24 hours for an indefinite period. It 
was to be anticipated that an enemy would put forth his maximum 
strength at the outset. And, as has already been noted, the view was 
expressed that the moral effect of such attacks would be proportion- 
ately much greater than the material damage. 1 

The picture thus presented of the rapid development in air warfare 
of the superiority of the offensive over the defensive caused some con- 
sternation in high quarters. Lord Balfour, then presiding over the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, drew the attention of the Prime 
Minister, Mr Lloyd George, to these conclusions in a note which 
emphasised the serious nature of the potential threat to London. In 
1923 a further committee under Lord Salisbury’s chairmanship 
reported that the situation described in this note had become ‘slightly 
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worse 5 , since the Air Ministry now calculated that the French Air 
Force, unless adequately opposed, could (in theory) drop 168 tons on 
London in the first 24 hours, 126 tons in the second 24 hours, and 84 
tons in each succeeding 24 hours for an indefinite period. It will be 
recalled that the total weight of bombs dropped by the Germans on 
Britain during 1914-1918 was about 300 tons. 

These conclusions had, of course, much bearing on plans for the 
development of the recently-created Royal Air Force. But there was 
no longer room for doubt that, however strong the Royal Air Force 
might eventually become, the menace now presented to Britain by 
hostile air attack was grave. At a meeting in December 1923 of the 
Committee on the Co-ordination of Departmental Action on the Out- 
break of War, the Air Ministry suggested that the Home Office was 
the appropriate Department to initiate a scheme of air raid pre- 
cautions, and the Home Office concurred. In the following month the 
Committee of Imperial Defence decided to appoint an Air Raid 
Precautions sub-committee, under the chairmanship of the Perman- 
ent Under Secretary of State for the Home Department, and this 
decision was soon afterwards endorsed by Mr MacDonald’s first 
Labour Government. 
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PLANNING: 

(May 1924 - April 1935) 

T HIS committee met for the first time, under the chairmanship 
of Sir John Anderson, on 15th May 1924. 1 It met regularly 
during the first phase of its work which ended in 1929, and 
continued to function thereafter in somewhat altered form for a 
further six years. Its chairman, Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
at the Home Office since 1922, was destined to preside over its 
deliberations for nearly eight years. 

The first year of the committee’s work was the most active of the 
first five-year period ; and it produced material for a comprehensive 
report which must be summarised in some detail. The international 
background of this year’s work was that of transition between post- 
war disillusionment and differences and a more co-operative era. The 
differences caused through French occupation of the Ruhr and 
Germany’s default on Reparations had been eased by the summer of 
1924 by the fall of Poincare and acceptance of the Dawes Plan for 
Reparations. But the pacific policy of M. Briand and the Locarno 
Agreements still lay somewhat in the future. At home, Mr Mac- 
Donald’s minority Government was decisively rejected at the polls in 
October 1924 and Mr Baldwin was returned to power with a large 
Conservative majority. 

The A.R.P. Committee was composed, besides its chairman, of six 
members, representing the Committee of Imperial Defence (in the 
person of its Secretary, Sir Maurice Hankey), 2 the three Service 
Departments, the Ministry of Health and the Office of Works. It at 
once used its power to co-opt additional members to secure repre- 
sentation of the General Post Office. The Air Ministry soon adopted 
the practice of sending two representatives, and from the autumn of 
1925 the Board of Trade usually also sent two. Invitations to other 
Departments and official bodies (e.g. the Chemical Warfare Research 
Department) to attend particular discussions were issued fairly often. 
The committee’s terms of reference were ‘to enquire into the 



1 The Air Raid Precautions Sub-Committee will usually be called in this chapter the 
A.R.P. Committee or simply the committee. 

2 Secretary to the Committee of Imperial Defence, 1912; Secretary to the (War) 
Cabinet, 1916; held both offices until retirement in 1938; member of the War Cabinet, 
I939-40- 
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question of Air Raid Precautions other than Naval, Military, and 
Air Defences 5 , and to prepare an annual report of progress with such 
precautions for the consideration of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. Even within the bounds of this definition the subject, as 
the chairman remarked at the outset, was a wide one and presented 
a problem of much difficulty. The committee’s task, in fact, was to 
exaniine all means by which the civil authorities could co-operate 
to make the policy of the Fighting Services effective. The chairman 
suggested the following seven main topics for discussion — warning, 
prevention of damage, maintenance of vital services, repair of 
damage, movement of the seat of Government, legislative powers 
required, and departmental responsibility for all action recom- 
mended. The second of these, the ‘prevention of damage 5 , embraced 
such considerable problems as lighting restrictions, camouflage, 
shelters, gas masks and evacuation of the civil population. 



The Scale of Attack 

At its second meeting the committee was given data by the Air 
Staff on the extent of the danger represented by Continental air attack. 
The Air Staff had revised its calculations of 1922 and 1923 noticed 
in the previous chapter, in an upward or less favourable direction. 1 

The scale of attack that might in their opinion be reasonably 
anticipated was now fixed at about 200 tons of bombs in the first 
24 hours, 150 tons in the second 24 hours and 100 tons in each 
subsequent 24 hours. The conclusions that an enemy would exert 
his maximum strength at the outset and that London would be his 
main target were re-affirmed. Allowing for the best that the defence 
could do, not less than 50 per cent, of the bomb tonnages just 
mentioned might be expected to fall on some part of London ; and 
the period of attack on a reduced scale after the first 48 hours would 
probably be at least a month. The Air Staff anticipated that an 
enemy would concentrate on daylight attacks, which (measured in 
bomb tonnages) would be three times heavier than night attacks. 
Both high explosive and incendiary bombs must be expected, though 
the existing type of French incendiary bomb did not offer serious 
menace to modern buildings unless these contained inflammable 
material. Use of poison gas was not considered likely, though the 
possibility of this could not be ignored. 

The serious picture thus presented assumed its darkest tones when 
the Air Staff proceeded to estimate casualties. The 300 tons of bombs 
dropped in the 1914-18 attacks, the experts pointed out, had caused 
4,820 casualties, or 16 per ton of bombs. The 832 casualties of the two 
big daylight attacks on London in the summer of 1917, however, 



1 pp. 12-13. 
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produced an average of 12 1 casualties per ton; and sixteen night 
raids on London in 1917-18 gave an average of 52 casualties per 
ton. 1 After weighting these figures with various factors, the experts 
concluded that 50 casualties (one-third of which would be fatal) per 
ton formed a reasonable estimate of casualties caused by air attacks 
of the future on densely-populated areas. For other areas this figure 
should be reduced in proportion to the actual density of population. 

By multiplying tonnages which might be dropped on London by 
this figure of 50, the Air Staff reached the following formidable 
totals (which they regarded as conservative) of the probable scale 
of air raid casualties in London at the outset of another war : 





Killed 


Wounded 


Total 


First 24 hours 


1,700 


3 > 3 °° 


5, ooo 


Second 24 hours 


L 2 75 


2,475 


3 > 75 ° 


Every subsequent 24 hours 


850 


1,650 


2,500 



Opportunity was again taken to emphasise the probable moral 
effects of modern air attack. The possibility of chaos in the com- 
munity, arising from the moral collapse under bombardment of 
persons employed in vital services such as transport and lighting, 
was suggested. 

These calculations presented the A.R.P. Committee with a 
formidable problem. To plan adequate precautions against attacks 
on this scale seemed almost impossible, and they turned to consider 
whether the most effective precaution and best use of whatever funds 
would be available might not lie in expanding the active defences. 
But consultations with the Chief of the Air Staff, Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Hugh Trenchard, produced neither reduction of the estimates 
just quoted, nor hope that even largely expanded defence forces 
would provide much immunity. The only course open to the 
committee, therefore, was to continue their inquiries 'with a view to 
mitigating, so far as possible, the evils attendant upon aerial bom- 
bardment 5 . The Air Staff calculations were accepted by the com- 
mittee as the basis of these inquiries, and included in their first 
report with the comment that, although they found them 
alarming, they cast no doubt upon their soundness. 



The A.R.P. Committee’s First Report 

At one of its earliest meetings the committee added a further main 
heading — education of the general public to realisation of the 
significance of air attack— to the seven listed earlier. It began 
examination of the total problem with the aid of memoranda on 



1 p. 11. 
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specific topics by official bodies and discussions in committee with 
the representatives of various Departments. Early in 1925 the 
Committee of Imperial Defence gave approval for Departments 
enquiring into this problem to begin confidential consultations with 
discreet persons outside Government circles. The committee itself 
only resorted to this practice on a few occasions, the most important 
of which in this first year was a discussion with the General Managers 
of the four chief Railway Groups. 

Other action taken this year included submission to the Man- 
Power Committee (a principal sub-committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence) of a tentative list of the various ‘anti-aircraft 
services 5 for which men would be required immediately on the 
outbreak of war, with the comment that an appreciable number of 
persons would be needed. At the committee’s instigation lighting 
experiments were begun at the Oval cricket ground, and preparatory 
work was done on the problem of warning. One section of the 
warning organisation, the ‘Observation System 5 , had begun to take 
practical shape at the circumference of the planning effort. It will 
be recalled that the duty of manning most of the cordoned system 
of observation posts of the recent war had been transferred in 1917 
from soldiers unfit for active service to the police. 1 The committee 
was informed in 1925 by the War Office representative (Maj.-Gen. 
E. B. Ashmore, who had been in command of the London defence 
system in 1917-18) that the Observation System, manned by unpaid 
civilian volunteers enrolled as special constables, had been re- 
established in Kent and Sussex and that practical tests of its efficiency 
were about to begin. 

Though claiming to be no more than a first survey of the problem 
the report made detailed proposals under each of the eight 
principal headings of discussion. The summary which follows may 
seem to the reader of inordinate length, especially in view of the 
separation in time of these proposals from the outbreak of war. 
Nevertheless, they reflected the current official thinking on the prob- 
lem. They represented a comprehensive — and in many respects 
masterly — effort of administrative planning which contributed much 
to the future. 

The committee’s admission, already noticed, of alarm at the Air 
Staff calculations was due primarily to realisation of the danger 
which might threaten London. No doubt they were familiar with this 
prophetic passage in General Smuts’ first report of 1 9 1 7 2 : 

London occupies a peculiar position in the Empire of which it is the 

nerve centre, and we consider, in the circumstances, that its defence 



1 See p. 9. 

2 See p. 9. 
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demands exceptional measures. It is probable that the air raids on 

London will increase to such an extent in the next twelve months that 

London might through aerial warfare become part of the battle front. 

The attacks of the winter of 1917-18 can hardly, as has been seen, 
be called the true fulfilment of this prophecy, which still lay in the 
future. But the emphasis General Smuts had placed on the defence of 
London acquired deep significance from the increased scale of attack. 
The committee reported that they had inquired whether, (i) the vital 
activities normally centred in and round London could be moved to 
a less exposed part of Britain, and (ii) the life of the nation could be 
maintained if these activities in the London area should be stopped or 
seriously curtailed — and had found the answers to both these questions 
to be a decided negative. They therefore concluded that the 
hypothesis in regard to London was crucial, and had felt compelled 
to concentrate their discussions and recommendations on the 
Metropolis: 

Three further general comments on the extent of the menace must 
be noticed. The Air Staff had given emphatic expression to the view 
that, whatever defence measures might be adopted, the determining 
factor in defeating air attack would be the strength of the counter- 
attack carried out by Britain’s bombing aircraft against the enemy in 
his own country. The committee reported their agreement with this 
view ; and their conclusion that the Rules of Aerial Warfare , drafted by 
a Commission of Jurists at The Hague in the winter of 1922-23 pro- 
vided no appreciable protection for a civil population against air 
attack. Apart from the question of how much confidence to place in 
international agreements, targets recognised as legitimate in these 
Rules would normally be situated so close to populous centres that 
even a discriminating enemy could not avoid injuring civilians and 
their property. Finally, the committee put on record that, in view of 
the seriousness of the menace, their recommendations could only be 
regarded as palliatives. 

The Education of Public Opinion to Realisation of the Menace. The com- 
mittee showed full agreement with the emphasis of the Air Staff on 
the serious moral consequences of air attack on the new scale. It was 
their function to suggest means by which such consequences might be 
avoided or alleviated ; and this, which was to pre-occupy every sub- 
sequent committee concerned with air raid protection up to 1939, 
was far from easy. Part of the difficulty arose from the vagueness of 
the data offered by past experience. At some times and places during 
1914-18 the British public, as this narrative has noticed, had reacted 
to air bombardment in a mood of indignation ; at other times and 
places it had shown some tendency to panic. It was not surprising 
that individual members of planning bodies between the wars held 
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various opinions on the vital subject of the probable public reaction 
to the sustained, heavy, attacks now possible. 

Uppermost in the minds of this committee was the prospect of 
heavy continuous attacks striking the British public, if the phrase may 
be allowed, ‘out of the blue’. They laid emphasis on the fact (un- 
doubtedly true then and for many years to come) that the extent of 
the danger to which Britain, and especially London, were now 
exposed was not generally understood. Sudden attacks on a civil 
population mentally unprepared for anything of this magnitude 
would entail serious danger of panic on a large scale. The dilemma 
was posed which had doubtless exercised the highest authorities 
during 1914-18, and was to become more familiar as the technique 
of air warfare improved. Should the public be told beforehand 
in the interests of national safety of a threat that might never materia- 
lise ? Or should the risk of maintaining secrecy be taken, in the hope 
that if the worst did happen the necessary courage and steadfastness 
would be forthcoming ? 

The remedy proposed by the committee favoured the second of 
these two courses. They recommended, first, preparation of a Royal 
Proclamation for issue immediately on the outbreak of war which 
would outline conditions likely to result from air attack, emphasise 
the relief a vigorous counter-offensive would afford, stress the abso- 
lute necessity of maintaining vital activities, and call on the people 
loyally to obey any orders and instructions the authorities might make, 
as well as to exhibit their tried qualities of courage and endurance 
in danger. But until war actually occurred, the education of the 
public in this matter should only, the committee concluded, be slow, 
gradual and deliberate. Consultations had already been authorised 
between Departments and certain persons outside Government 
circles. The process of letting responsible persons into the secret 
should, the committee thought, be expanded. It would be expanded 
still further if the recommendations made later to train the police, 
fire brigades and other bodies for special duties in relation to air raid 
defence were adopted. By such means awareness of the extent and 
possible consequences of the threat would develop among a portion 
of the public, and this would be combined with knowledge that steps 
were being taken to avert or minimise the danger. 

The concluding remark of the committee on this topic deserves 
quotation. ‘It has been borne in upon us’, they said, ‘that in the next 
war it may well be that that nation, whose people can endure aerial 
bombardment the longer and with the greater stoicism, will ulti- 
mately prove victorious.’ 

The Warning System . It is important for the future history of this 
matter to note that the committee’s views on it were conditioned by the 
experts’ conclusion that continuity would be an outstanding feature 
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of future air attack. Bombing during 1914-18 had been episodic 
rather than continuous. Nevertheless, the experience of warnings 
gained in these attacks, and the successful operation of the system set 
up in 1916, offered firm data for the committee’s examination of this 

problem. 1 

Experience had proved that interruption of work in factories and 
elsewhere was a serious by-product of air attack; under continuous 
bombardment it might well become a major item on the debit side of 
the account. Instances were not uncommon during 1 9 1 4- 1 8 of workers 
refusing to attend factories until they had been given definite pro- 
mises of early warning of the approach of aircraft; the demand from 
1917 onwards for extensions of public warning in London had been 
insistent. It seemed clear that to accede to demands of this kind by 
introducing a general warning system immediately on the outbreak 
of war would be to help the enemy to attain his objects. 

The committee proposed that such a system should be worked out 
in advance, but that it should be left to circumstances after the emer- 
gency had arisen to dictate whether this should be put into operation. 
They outlined in some detail the form which this general system 
should take. They distinguished between, (i) collection of informa- 
tion by various methods regarding enemy activity which was a 
Service responsibility, and (ii) distribution of information to the 
threatened areas and the public, for which the Services and the Home 
Office shared responsibility. The first function would depend primar- 
ily on a system of observation posts which, the last war had proved, 
could be most efficiently worked through the police. The new net- 
work of such posts in Kent and Sussex manned by volunteers enrolled 
as special constables had successfully passed its first practical tests. 

The second function, or warning proper as distinct from observa- 
tion, was more complicated. The committee first divided air attacks 
into two main classes on a principle, it is of interest to note, similar to 
that adopted by Lord Balfour in 1903 for the classification of hostile 
invasions. Attacks on a scale which might cause much damage and 
destruction were called ‘mass attacks’ ; those of a less ambitious kind 
designed mainly to distract and alarm were called ‘raids’. A clear 
demarcation between these two classes should, the committee 
thought, be established by the Air Staff prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities. ‘Mass attacks’, they went on to propose, should alone be 
considered fit occasions for the issue of warnings to civil organisations; 
‘raids’ should be disregarded for this purpose. After distinguishing 
between two types of attack, the committee went on to distinguish 
between two classes of warning. They considered the system should 
arrange for, (i) a preliminary warning issued only to authoritative 
bodies such as the police, fire brigades and some industrial concerns 



1 See pp. 8-9. 
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which required time to put their anti-aircraft measures into operation, 
and (ii) the warning proper to be issued fifteen or twenty minutes 
later when the attack was imminent. The purpose of this proposal 
was, of course, to reduce as far as possible the period in which normal 
activities would be interrupted. 

The details of the whole system, it was suggested, should be worked 
out by the Home Office in consultation with the Air Ministry, War 
Office and General Post Office. The Home Office should be respon- 
sible for compiling lists, to be periodically reviewed, of persons to 
whom warnings of the two kinds would be sent. Since distribution 
would be entirely dependent on the public telephone system it was 
important, from the mechanical point of view, to keep the number of 
these recipients within strict limits. 

The committee held decided views on the advisability of issuing a 
public warning or ‘general alarm 5 . They deprecated resort to this 
unless conditions in a particular town or district made it clearly 
desirable. They advised that discretion in this matter should rest with 
local authorities, who should be told it was national policy to dis- 
courage public warnings. In London it would rest with the Govern- 
ment to determine whether a general alarm was required at the out- 
set of hostilities. This recommendation, it may be remarked, has 
incidental interest as one of the only three passages in the report in 
which reference is made to local authorities. 

The formidable problem of the Prevention of Damage was approached 
by distinguishing between, (i) measures to increase the difficulties 
confronting attackers, (ii) measures to protect persons and property 
and, (iii) what was described as ‘evasion 5 . Protection against poison 
gas, originally included under this heading, had now been given the 
status of a separate topic. 

The first class of measures comprised, (i) lighting restrictions, and 
(ii) concealment. The committee frankly confessed themselves some- 
what baffled by the divergent views expressed about the efficacy of 
the lighting restrictions adopted in 1914-18. There had been occasions 
during the war when in some places, for example the London parks, 
lighting had been not reduced but increased in order to confuse the 
enemy. The official historian later expressed the view, strongly held in 
some official quarters, that ‘there is no doubt that the darkening of 
English cities was overdone 5 during 1914-18. 1 The degree of success 
achieved by severe restrictions in misleading the enemy had, accord- 
ing to this school of thought, been outweighed, once efficient warnings 
had been introduced, by the psychological and material disadvantages. 

The committee decided that more practical experiment was 
required before they could recommend any particular measures of 
lighting restriction. Experience in 1914-18 pointed clearly to the 



1 H. A. Jones, op. cit. Vol. V, p. 3. 
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necessity for the issue of lighting regulations to be vested in one central 
authority, which should continue to be the Home Office. The Fight- 
ing Services should, in general, be asked to conform with respect to 
their property with lighting regulations issued by the Home Office. 

The question of ‘concealment 5 received only brief treatment. 
The committee had concluded that the enemy would probably 
not try to secure high accuracy of bomb-aiming but would be content 
with indiscriminate bombardment of the capital. To mask the mass of 
London — Cobbett’s ‘Great Wen 5 grown to such further sprawling 
proportions — did not appear feasible. Smoke screens had not yet 
been developed to give adequate cover to large areas from the air, 
and were very costly to operate. The best that could be done was to 
press on with practical experiment in the hope that means would 
ultimately be found of concealing restricted areas of vital importance. 

Measures of protection included not only the problem of shelters, 
but the wider subject of protection of public buildings and those of 
national importance. The committee were not sanguine about the 
prospect of modern buildings withstanding direct hits from bombs 
employed in a future war but they thought that adequate protection 
should be possible against fragments and near misses. What was 
immediately required was technical data, which could only be 
obtained by direct experiment, about the damage caused by bombs 
of 500 lbs. and upwards. The War Office had already been asked to 
begin experiments on this question, and the Air Ministry and the 
Office of Works should be taken into consultation. Once the essential 
information had been obtained, the Office of Works should be asked 
to prepare plans for provision of public shelters and the protection 
of national buildings. 

The subject of ‘evasion 5 , or evacuation as it was alternatively 
described, is so fully treated elsewhere in this series 1 that only brief 
attention to the committee’s views on it is called for here. Inquiries, 
it has been noticed, had brought the definite conclusions that, ( a ) no 
appreciable portion of the activities normally centred on London 
could be moved to a less exposed area, and (b) the life of the nation 
could not be maintained if these activities in London’s area should 
be stopped or seriously curtailed . 2 The metropolis, the committee 
had been informed, ‘might be taken as representing approximately 
one-third of the belligerent strength of the nation 5 . It was clearly 
necessary to rule out all consideration of its wholesale evacuation, 
and to concentrate on the opposite policy of bending every effort 
to maintain its vital functions. 

Yet though necessity seemed to demand that the London public 
should remain at their posts the committee was deeply impressed, 
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as this narrative has shown, by the moral effects of attack, including 
the possibility of panic among sections of congested urban popula- 
tions. They were also fully aware of the limitations imposed, even in 
grave emergency, on Government regulation in Britain by democratic 
methods and a democratic outlook, and recorded their belief that 
the public would not tolerate drastic regulations forbidding all 
movement. Thev therefore recommended that, while those con- 
cerned with maintaining London’s vital activities should be en- 
couraged or even required to stay at work, les bouches inutiles (or more 
politely those, especially women and children, whose functions were 
dispensable) should be both encouraged and helped to leave. Such 
help would require much detailed advance planning, especially with 
regard to transport, accommodation, food and education; and it was 
proposed that the Ministries of Health and Transport and the Boards 
of Trade and Education should draw up schemes for these matters. 
Encouragement of les bouches inutiles to put discretion before valour 
should take the form of full official instructions issued immediately 
war broke out, either in the Royal Proclamation already proposed 1 
or in a special communique. These, besides stating official policy, 
should urge the need to avoid panic and advertise arrangements for 
transport and accommodation. 

The problem of evacuating art treasures and other valuable 
movable property was more manageable. The Office of Works 
should be charged with this responsibility and with that of devising 
means by which important records, such as those in Somerset House, 
which could not readily be moved might be protected. 

The Maintenance of Vital Services , and Departmental Responsibility for 
all Action Recommended . It will be apparent that in the important 
matter of suggesting allocation of responsibility for the many duties 
involved to Departments and other bodies the committee had been 
proceeding in a practical rather than an a priori manner. It was not 
their business, they pointed out, to make concrete proposals regard- 
ing matters which were properly the concern of the Departments. 
They had confined themselves to compiling, after consultations with 
these, a list of the various schemes which in their view Departments 
should prepare. This list represented, in effect, an agreed distribution 
of air raid precautions’ functions between the different branches of 
Government. Twelve Departments and six standing or special 
committees were involved. For most of these drafting of schemes 
would entail considerable work, including many inquiries outside 
official circles, spread over a long time. After Departments had been 
able to work out schemes and discover the details requiring legis- 
lation, they were to take up these points directly with the War 
Emergency Legislation Committee. 



1 See p. 19. 
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But this principle of what may be called dispersal of official 
responsibility was not, the committee well realised, sufficient. The 
Departments 5 detailed schemes would need to be dove-tailed and 
brought within a single plan, for which purpose a standing A.R.P. 
Committee should be established. 

The Committee’s remarks on maintaining vital services amounted 
to little more than enumeration of these (e.g. transport and water 
supply) with suggestions as to which Department should draft 
schemes regarding them. But one topic discussed in this context 
requires fuller notice. It has been mentioned above that early in 1925 
the committee had sent the Man-Power Committee a list of the 
different ‘anti-aircraft’ services for which men would be required 
immediately war broke out. 1 The adjective employed is of some 
historical importance. For it had commonly been used during 1914-18 
to indicate all the services, military and civilian, in any way engaged 
in Home Air Defence; and the committee was still using it in this 
sense, while careful to disavow its own responsibility for those 
engaged in military defences. In another war, as the committee 
envisaged it, all civilians who remained at work in the danger zone 
would be performing ‘anti-aircraft’ service. And the list sent to the 
Man-Power Committee comprised those familiar emergency and 
utility services — such as ambulance, fire brigade, gas and road 
transport services — which, being subject to exceptional strain under 
air attack, would require additional manpower. No concepdon, that 
is to say, had yet emerged of specialised A.R.P. services. In so far 
as duties would arise which could not be regarded (like decontamina- 
tion after gas attack by municipal street-washers) as an extension 
of the functions of an existing service these would fall upon the 
police and special constabulary. 

It is also interesting to note that the committee, envisaging all 
civilians remaining at their posts in the danger zones as performing 
service merely by so doing, were seriously concerned with the 
problem of how to keep them ‘on the job’. They suggested, first, 
that the Treasury should draw up schemes for disablement pensions 
or insurance as an inducement to remain at work. But in case such in- 
ducements should be insufficient, advance schemes should be prepared 
whereby workers would be enrolled in order to secure discipline. 

The Form of Control , though one of the last topics to be dealt with, 
claims attention after the proposals just noticed. Its treatment by the 
committee must be described as ambiguous, since the type or degree 
of control envisaged is nowhere defined. It appeared to them 
that some form of control applicable to the whole population must be 
in readiness for adoption immediately a war broke out. They dis- 
cussed the alternatives of military control or some form of civilian 
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control, and decided in favour of the latter. This infant prodigy, 
still obscure in shape and character, was therefore deposited in the 
bosom of the Home Office who would be aided in the task of rearing 
it by the nation’s police forces. 

The Repair of Damage to persons and property was briefly dis- 
cussed. Calling attention to the formidable estimate of 2,500 casualties 
in London every 24 hours (after the first 48 hours, during which the 
rate would be higher) , the planners emphasised the elaborate peace- 
time arrangements needed to provide an adequate number of 
doctors, ambulances, hospitals and burial grounds. These problems 
fell clearly within the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Health. They 
also pointed out that the fire brigades (like the ambulance services) 
were responsible to a large number of independent authorities, and 
lacked adequate reserves of manpower. Being convinced that in 
future air attack the fire brigades, especially in London, would be 
faced with abnormal demands they advised that the Home Office 
should prepare schemes for establishing central control over them, 
and for expanding them should this prove necessary. They also 
drew attention to the probable magnitude of the tasks of demolishing 
half-destroyed buildings and clearing debris from the streets. 

The committee gave much attention to the problem of the Movement 
of the Seat of Government, weighing the advantages of safeguarding 
the central administration by removing it from the capital against 
the moral depression in the country and throughout the Empire 
which this exodus would undoubtedly cause. Though recognising 
that the question could only be settled by the Government in office 
when the emergency arose, they clearly stated their view that the 
moral aspects of the matter outweighed the advantages of removal. 
But they recommended that the Office of Works should make 
plans for both partial and total evacuation of Whitehall should 
these courses be dictated by the enemy. Though Departments should 
stay in their present offices as long as circumstances permitted, plans 
must in any case be laid for alternative accommodation for isolated 
‘casualties’ within a radius of two miles of Whitehall. Partial removal, 
should this be necessary, should take the form of first evacuating 
the Departments least concerned with active prosecution of the war 
— perhaps les Ministeres les moins utiles. In the case of complete 
evacuation becoming necessary Birmingham and Liverpool might 
be suitable alternative centres for the seat of Government. 

Anti-Gas Measures. Poison gas, first used by the Germans near 
Ypres in April 1915, ranks with aircraft, the submarine and the tank 
as one of the four chief new weapons of war introduced during 
1914-18. Rumours that the Germans would drop gas on the British 
people from aircraft had been in circulation, particularly in London, 
during the latter half of the war; by 1918 the War Cabinet had been 
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giving serious consideration to the question of taking large civil 
anti-gas precautions. The problem, therefore, was not new; and it had 
acquired a considerable deposit both of battle experience and 
technical study. 

The latest fruits of this study had recently been reported to the 
Committee of Imperial Defence by the Chemical Warfare Committee 
in a document called The Protection of the Civil Population against Gas 
Attack . The A.R.P. Committee referred to this report with approval, 
but recorded that the proposals of the Chemical Warfare Committee 
had been at variance with their own as regards, {a) the form of control 
to be adopted, and (b) issue of warnings to the public. The latter 
body had emphatically recommended that the central authority 
which should command the whole scheme of gas protection should 
be military, and had advised in favour of immediate public warnings. 
After discussion, however, the A.R.P. Committee had secured the 
concurrence of the chemical warfare experts with its own, oppo- 
site, proposals. They disagreed with the arguments for public warn- 
ings at the outbreak of war since they concluded it was unlikely that 
gas would be used in the first stages, and that time would therefore be 
granted to learn from experience whether a general alarm was 
necessary. They based this conclusion on the facts that France had 
adopted a formula undertaking to refrain from using gas as a weapon 
of war provided that her antagonist made a similar undertaking, and 
that the Washington Convention on this subject had recently been 
re-affirmed by the League of Nations Conference on Arms Traffic at 
which most nations of the world, including Germany, had been 
represented. 

Otherwise, the planners confined themselves to advising that four 
subjects should receive special attention: (i) The service of decon- 
tamination, which was of the highest importance and should be put 
into an efficient state as soon as possible; (ii) the problem of gas- 
proofing buildings which should be investigated by the Office of 
Works in consultation with the Chemical Warfare Committee; (iii) 
training, which should begin without delay, of the police in anti-gas 
measures, the use of gas-masks and protective clothing, and (iv) the 
spreading as widely as possible of knowledge about the nature of 
poison gas attacks and the measures which could be taken to guard 
against them. 

Progress, 1926 - 1929 

In approving this report the Committee of Imperial Defence 
agreed that the A.R.P. Committee should become a standing 
committee and continue its inquiries with the same terms of 
reference. In addition, they submitted the report to the Cabinet, with 
particular reference to the topics of education of the public and 
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removal of the seat of government. They authorised Departments to 
make the preparations just described provided no expenditure was 
incurred without Treasury authority; and took special note of the 
Chemical Warfare Committee’s report on The Protection of the Civil 
Population against Gas Attack already alluded to, and a Board of Trade 
report on The Supply of London in the event of the Port of London being 
wholly or partially closed . The Board of Trade was asked to continue 
its investigations and to examine the best means of maintaining dis- 
tribution machinery in London and other objectives, and the provision 
of supplies to areas which might become congested by the influx of 
refugees. Finally, the Committee asked Departments to give all 
assistance possible over experiments concerning protection against air 
bombardment and gas attack. Action of this nature was, of course — 
and the point requires emphasis — subject to the financial proviso just 
mentioned. 

Before noting the conclusions of Mr Baldwin’s Cabinet on the two 
matters specially referred to it, a few remarks must be made on the 
political background to the planning of the next four years. By early 
1926 what seemed at the time and for some years to come a solid 
contribution to harmony had been achieved. Austen Chamberlain, 
Briand and Stresemann had concluded in October 1925 at Locarno 
agreements which Mr Chamberlain felt able to call 'the real dividing 
line between the years of war and the years of peace’. The year of the 
Locarno Treaties, according to an historian of the epoch, 'marks 
definitely the conclusion of a period of preliminary settlement, and 
the start of a "policy of fulfilment” which promised at least a tem- 
porary stability’. 1 Admission of Germany to the League of Nations 
and the opening of the League’s Preparatory Commission on Dis- 
armament soon followed. Two years later the Briand-Kellogg Pact for 
'outlawry of war’ was enthusiastically received by world public 
opinion and signed by almost every State. By 1930, according to the 
authority just quoted, 'all over the world there appeared at first sight 
to be solid material for satisfaction’. 

Britain shared during 1925-29 in this mood of growing optimism 
and in the world economic recovery which accompanied and fortified 
it. The Conservative victory of October 1924 ended minority govern- 
ment and gave Mr Baldwin almost five years of power. Though the 
General Strike of May 1926 could only be regarded as a domestic 
disaster, this proved the end of a stormy phase of industrial relations. 
If the phenomenon of mass unemployment and the condition of 
Britain’s staple industries were causing serious concern to some 
observers, the annual progress of trade in what was often described as 
a 'boom period’ satisfied the more complacent and the less far-seeing. 

Future historians may conclude that relief that Britain was emerging 



1 G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, Short History of International Affairs (1938), p. 139. 
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from the twin horrors of war and economic chaos, satisfaction 
with the progress being recorded and absence of any desire to look 
far beneath the surface of events were the main elements of Britain’s 
public temper in the 1920’s. The round of matrimonial strife, cock- 
tails and brittle laughter of Mr Coward’s characters doubtless por- 
trayed the life of only a fringe of the society of that day. But the chief 
impresario of the time, Charles Cochran, was later to characterise the 
attitude of audiences of this period as predominantly one of 'cheerful 
unconcern’. 

Mr Baldwin’s Cabinet considered the two matters particularly 
referred to it by the Committee of Imperial Defence in December 
1925. 1 They decided that the question of moving the seat of Govern- 
ment should for the present remain in abeyance; and that the 
improvement in international conditions caused by the Locarno 
Agreements made the moment ill-timed for positive steps to educate 
the public about the threat represented by enemy air attack. The 
gradual dissemination of knowledge through inquiries of Depart- 
ments and sub-committees of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
would be sufficient, though the Committee was asked to keep the 
problem under review. 

When the A.R.P. Committee was reconvened on 1st February 1926 
some seven months had elapsed since its previous meeting. The Com- 
mittee’s composition was substantially unaltered by the change of 
status. At the re-assembly it discussed the method which should 
regulate its future inquiries, now that its first report had been 
approved by higher authority and instructions had been issued to 
Departments to make detailed investigations and draw up schemes. 
It was practically impossible, it decided, either to draw a picture of 
conditions likely to result from attack on the scale foreshadowed by 
the Air Staff or to lay down a set of general working conditions ap- 
plicable to the very varied problems involved in air raid precautions. 
It concluded that the best procedure would be to ask Departments 
concerned with preparation of plans to attend its meetings with the 
two-fold object of (i) arriving (so far as possible) at a common con- 
ception of the conditions which would result from air attack, and (ii) 
elucidating points presenting difficulties in the drafting of particular 
schemes for which Departments were responsible. 

Discussion of schemes with Departmental representatives had hardly 
begun before it was clear that much of the detailed planning depended 
on the answers to two questions. Would London’s essential workers 
need to be prevented from leaving the capital ? If so, what form of 
control should be adopted for this and other purposes ? In discussion 
of a Ministry of Health report on The Organisation of Medical Services in 
London the chairman first expressed the view that a civil general staff 

1 pp. 26-27. 
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capable of organising the civil population would be an essential 
feature of air raid protection. This suggestion, with a number of other 
problems, was illuminated soon afterwards by the sensational event 
of the General Strike. 

Depression in the coal industry had caused disputes which, after 
months of futile negotiation between the Government, owners and 
miners, ended in complete stoppage of the coalmining industry 
throughout the country. The day after the stoppage a Royal Procla- 
mation was issued declaring a state of emergency, and the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress ordered a general strike to 
begin forty-eight hours later. The state of feeling may be gauged 
from the fact that after a debate in Parliament on 3rd May, 

‘ Members separated with a heavy heart, feeling that they were on 
the eve of a crisis comparable in its gravity to that which had 
existed at the outbreak of the war.’ 1 

At midnight the railway and transport workers, printers, iron and 
steel and building operatives joined the miners in ceasing work, and 
the battle was joined. The country on the next day presented an 
unusual appearance, with practically no trains running, no public 
transport in the streets and no newspapers. But schemes prepared by 
the Government long beforehand were quickly put into operation. 
Under the authority of the Emergency Powers Act of 1 920, 2 Britain was 
divided into eleven areas, each in charge of a Civil Commissioner 
with special powers for ensuring the maintenance of food supplies 
and essential services. 3 The Government had also organised Volun- 
tary Service Committees throughout the country for the enrolment of 
volunteer workers. The response from the public was vigorous ; in a 
short time many thousand volunteers were transporting food supplies 
by road, running trains and other services and acting as special 
constables. When first unemployed workers began to enrol freely and 
then strikers started to drift back in large numbers to work it became 
clear that the issue would be decided in favour of the Government 
unless the T.U.C. resorted to more drastic action. But the Council, 
after a half-hearted attempt to extend the strike, called it off on 12th 
May eight days after it had begun. The news was heard by Parlia- 
ment and the public with much relief, and those responsible turned 
again to attempt to settle the coal industry’s problems by negotiation. 

The political issues of this strike are of less importance to this 
narrative than the machinery set up and the relationships established 
between the Government and the public under such unusual con- 
ditions. As an example of the latter factor, it will be recalled that on 
the second day of the strike the only newspapers procurable were the 

1 Annual Register, 1926, p. 49. 

2 10 and 1 1 Geo. 5, Ch. 55. 

3 These were under the general direction of a co-ordinating Cabinet Committee on 
which fourteen Departments were represented. 
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news-sheets of the Government and the Trade Unions (the British 
Gazette and the British Worker ) , and the Paris edition of the Daily Mail ; 
later The Times and other morning papers appeared in much 
attenuated form. The Government, in addition, made effective use of 
a broadcasting system which was just emerging from its experimental 
stage into the state of adolescence represented by some two million 
receiving licences. The system was used both to inform the public of 
the daily course of events, and as a vehicle for the broadcast of 
important messages by the Prime Minister, Mr Baldwin, in person. 
It is perhaps not irrelevant to add that sections of the Opposition 
were severely critical of the use to which the Government put these 
new broadcasting facilities, and that this criticism had its share in the 
decision, taken later in 1926, to entrust broadcasting to a public 
corporation free from direct Ministerial and Parliamentary control. 1 

The A.R.P. Committee gave close attention to the lessons afforded 
by the Strike. They decided it had effectively demonstrated the need 
for a civil general staff, and that ways of adapting the machinery 
recently in use to A.R.P. purposes should be examined. The other 
main relevant lessons were as follows: — police organisation had 
worked well, with the numerous police forces of the country showing 
ability to reinforce one another at need and to operate as a national 
force. This organisation had shown a capacity for almost indefinite 
expansion; the 80,000 special constables enrolled before the strike 
had grown after ten days to 200,000, the 8,000 of these in the 
Metropolitan area had expanded to 56,000. The country pos- 
sessed resources of unexpected size in motor transport and personnel 
with mechanical skill. An efficient telephone system was indispensable 
in an emergency, and the work of telephone staffs was highly praised 
by the chairman. Finally, in the absence of newspapers the broad- 
casting of news to the public was of great importance. 

This autumn the committee’s discussions with the Ministry of 
Health led to the conclusion that the questions of provision of 
accommodation for refugees from London, and of a scheme for treat- 
ment of casualties, should be dealt with by ad hoc committees. Also, 
the committee drew the attention of higher authority to the fact that 
London’s Underground Railways depended for power supplies on 
two generating stations (Lots Road and Neasden) which used a 
non-standard frequency; in the event of either or both of these 
being put out of action it would be impossible to draw supplies from 
elsewhere. They therefore recommended consideration of under- 
taking the costly process of transforming the stations over a period 
of years to the standard frequency of 50 cycles. 

In March 1927 the committee was faced with two matters which, 

1 Royal Charter incorporating the British Broadcasting Corporation, Wireless 
Broadcasting , Cmd. 2756, 1926. 
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though not intrinsically of great significance, reintroduced important 
issues. Measures of defence against gas had continued to progress 
faster than schemes of defence in other spheres. Thus the Home 
Office had recently appointed an additional Inspector of Constab- 
ulary whose duties included making arrangements for police instruc- 
tion in anti-gas measures. The Admiralty had appointed a special 
officer to work out anti-gas measures for the Portsmouth dockyards. 
The Chemical Warfare Research Department had been making 
experiments to determine how long persons could remain under 
certain conditions in a ‘gas-proof 5 room; and had prepared a 
handbook, The Medical Aspects of Chemical Warfare , now on sale to 
the public. The allocation of responsibility for anti-gas measures 
had been determined. General guidance of the population in this 
matter fell to the Home Office, acting through the police ; the treat- 
ment of casualties was the affair of the Ministry of Health, and 
decontamination must eventually be undertaken by the local 
authorities 5 sanitary organisations. 

The first of the matters just referred to was a broadcast in February 
by Professor Noel Baker, on ‘Foreign Affairs and How They Affect 
Us 5 . This, read in cold print at a distance of twenty years, appears 
as an attempt to rouse the British public to realisation of the horrors 
of future war, and to enlist its support for the disarmament negotia- 
tions at Geneva. The Professor quoted Mr Baldwin’s speech to the 
Classical Association in the Middle Temple hall, ‘Who in Europe 
does not know that one more war in the West and the civilisation of 
the ages will fall with as great a shock as that of Rome? 5 He painted 
a picture of gas attack from the air in another war and claimed, ‘all 
gas experts are agreed that it would be impossible to devise means to 
protect the civil population from this form of attack 5 . The Chemical 
Warfare Research Department emphatically disputed the accuracy 
both of the details of the picture and of this general statement. They 
considered it unfortunate that statements of this nature should have 
been broadcast to the public, particularly after the Cabinet’s decision 
that the time was not ripe for education of the public in defensive 
measures. 1 

The committee discussed whether to draw the B.B.C.’s attention 
to this talk. The Corporation, only a few months old, was then 
prohibited by the Postmaster-General’s instructions from broad- 
casting ‘matter on topics of political, religious or industrial con- 
troversy 5 ; but the Post Office representative pointed out this did not 
mean that his Department was prepared to undertake censoring; 
programmes. The committee, not wishing to incur the obligation 
to approve in advance all proposed broadcasts relating to their field 
of study, decided to take no action with respect to the talk in question. 



1 See p. 28. 
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The second matter was a description in a French official publica- 
tion of the air raid precautions being adopted in the Soviet Union. 
This country had established an ‘Aviation and Chemistry Society’ 

(. Aviokhim ) for training and propaganding their citizens in air raid 
defence. An important feature of this body was the organisation in 
different centres of ‘chemical detachments’ to instruct civilians in 
methods of gas attack and anti-gas defence. The Chemical Warfare 
experts made the comment that, even if political reasons precluded 
instruction of the British population in these matters, steps should be 
taken to acquaint a wider circle of responsible authorities with the 
problems involved. 

The committee agreed that further progress in many directions was 
no longer possible without some relaxation of the secrecy rules 
governing their inquiries. Confidential consultations with a few 
unofficial persons were no longer enough to cover the measures they 
wished to pursue. They therefore asked the Committee of Imperial 
Defence for authority to extend the scope of their consultations out- 
side Government circles. They gave as concrete proposals for the way 
in which such extension might develop — (i) conferences (which had 
proved their value in the 1914-18 war) between central and local 
authorities and chiefs of fire brigades for the preparation of detailed 
arrangements for co-ordination of fire services in an emergency, (ii) 
training on a substantial scale of police and fire brigades in anti-gas 
measures, and (iii) consultations with local authorities about the form 
decontamination services should take. Such conferences, by invol- 
ving an ever-widening circle of persons and organisations in the 
country, would further the aim of a ‘slow, gradual and deliberate’ 
education of the public. 

These proposals were approved by the Cabinet in July. The com- 
mittee noted with satisfaction in the autumn that relaxation of 
secrecy rules would enable Departments to carry preparation of 
schemes a stage further. They had already taken steps to create inter- 
departmental committees for various specific inquiries. They now 
drew the attention of the Committee of Imperial Defence to the 
growing concentration of industrial and commercial concerns in the 
London area, and suggested that the Principal Supply Officers Com- 
mittee (one of the main sub-committees of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence) in making plans for the development of industrial activity 
under war conditions should rely as far as possible on undertakings 
outside the metropolis. The committee resolved to turn in the year 
ahead to closer examination of the central authority necessary for 
dovetailing schemes into one general plan. 

While the committee was engaged in 1928 in examining this topic 
higher authority reached a decision of important bearing on the 
future of its work. It was in the summer of this year that the 
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Briand-Kellogg Pact, signed by almost every sovereign State, ‘served 
as a magnificent advertisement of the pacific disposition of the world 5 . 1 
The League of Nations Assembly hastened to implement the Pact 
with a ‘General Act for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes 5 open for the accession of all States. The Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Commission was framing a disarmament convention for con- 
sideration of a full-scale Disarmament Conference. In the optimistic 
atmosphere these events engendered the British Cabinet reaffirmed, 
for purposes of war preparation, that no major war was likely to occur 
for ten years. 2 This ‘ten-year-rule 5 , as it was called in official circles, 
had no beginning by the calendar but, like the rising sun, was new 
every morning. Until such time as the Government decided to revoke 
it, the possibility of major conflict was to be deemed on any given 
day as not less than ten years distant. This shifting yardstick (which 
was subject to annual review) was destined to remain in force for a 
number of years. It acted, it is hardly necessary to state, as a powerful 
curb on defence preparations of all kinds and on provision of public 
funds for defence. After a reference to this rule the chairman of the 
A.R.P. Committee stated that, as a result of financial stringency, 
the anti-gas training of the police and others had been postponed 
and provision for enlarging the Army Gas School was not being 
made in the 1929 Estimates. 

Problem of the Central Organisation 

Now that satisfactory, if often slow, progress was being made with 
Departmental schemes it had become essential, the committee 
concluded, to define more closely the central A.R.P. authority. 

They began by considering the organisation needed in war, and 
worked back from this problem to determination of what should be 
established in peace. The main issue lay between adherence to what 
has been called here earlier ‘dispersal of responsibility 5 and the 
creation of a special Ministry to deal with all aspects of protection 
of the civil population and maintenance of vital services. The 
committee decided readily for the first alternative, favoured in their 
first report 3 and the basis, in effect, of their inquiries of the past 
three years. Experience in these had confirmed their view that 
allocation of specific duties to existing Departments was a better 
method than creation of an ad hoc body to deal with the whole 
problem. The principle of grafting A.R.P. functions on to existing 
machinery and resources, hitherto proved satisfactory, should, they 
considered, be followed in war. Many of the measures which would 

1 G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, op. cit. p. 172. 

2 This assumption had first been made by the War Cabinet in August 1919, and had 
in effect governed the Estimates of the Defence Departments since that date. 

3 pp. 23-24. 
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have to be adopted in war were closely bound up with peace-time 
functions which would have to be continued whether or not a war 
existed. To attempt suddenly to divorce the purely war-time respon- 
sibilities of many Departments from peace-time ones would lead 
to much duplication and confusion. In strongly recommending that 
executive responsibility should rest with appropriate existing 
Departments, the committee did not overlook the possibility that in 
the stress of a crisis public demand for an A.R.P. Ministry might 
arise, and that political considerations might make it expedient 
to comply. Should such action become inevitable, the reorganis- 
ation would they thought be facilitated by their further suggestions. 

If decentralisation of action to Departments became the guiding 
principle, there was clearly need for effective central machinery for 
the double purpose of co-ordinating policy and consultation over 
plans. Ultimate decisions on major policy issues would, of course, 
be taken by the Cabinet. But there would inevitably arise many 
day to day matters of less importance requiring policy decisions 
affecting more than one Department. To deal with such matters 
they proposed a committee of Ministers in charge of Departments 
most concerned with the problem, presided over in war by a Minister 
in the War Cabinet. 

For the second purpose — consultation and co-ordination of 
Departmental plans — they found a model in the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee which had now become a permanent institution. 1 
Members of this body, while still responsible as individuals for 
questions affecting their Service to their Board or Council, had a 
joint responsibility to advise the Committee of Imperial Defence 
on matters concerning all three Services and on Imperial defence. 
The committee suggested that a similar body be set up to examine 
and advise higher authority on all matters concerning ‘what may 
be described as air raids precautions services’. Composed of officials 
from Departments directing A.R.P. functions, and presided over by 
the Permanent Under-Secretary of State at the Home Office, this body 
would ensure that action proposed by any Department was in 
harmony with the general scheme. In matters of higher policy they 
would refer to the Ministerial Committee, but all executive action 
would continue to be taken by the Departments concerned. 

The final principle of this plan was that decentralisation to 
Departments should be accompanied by centralisation within 
Departments. All functions concerning A.R.P. within any Depart- 
ment should be brought under the immediate direction of one 
official, preferably the Permanent Head or one of his deputies. 

Having proposed this machinery for war, the committee advised 
it should be set up at once. They continued to be strongly influenced 

1 p. 12. 
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by the conception of a ‘knock-out blow 5 . No time need elapse, 
they reminded the Committee of Imperial Defence, between the 
declaration of war and the delivery of the first blow, and, what was 
more important, this blow might be directed against national interests 
and activities which in the past had lain comparatively immune 
from attack behind the shelter of the country’s armed forces. It 
followed that A.R.P. organisation must be ready to function 
immediately, and should be in active working operation in peace. 
A definite plan, embracing every aspect of the problem, must be 
prepared in advance and kept ready. This required that central- 
isation within Departments should include planning sections. The 
committee’s conception of a ‘civil general staff’ begins to take shape 
as the body of officials jointly composing these planning sections in 
the Departments most concerned. If the proposal to set up this 
machinery at once was approved, transfer from peace to war 
would be effected with the minimum of dislocation and delay. 

There was a further cogent reason for the proposal that Ministers 
should be included at once in the organisation. The A.R.P. Com- 
mittee’s chairman admitted that he was troubled by the fact that 
Ministers were not yet in close contact with the problems involved 
in this wide sphere of inquiry. After over four years’ examination 
by officials and experts, with fair progress in surveying the whole 
field, collecting information and starting plans, a clear need had 
arisen for more positive Ministerial support. 

It was breaking new ground to expect the Home Secretary, with 
his varied domestic responsibilities, to pay special attention in 
peace to foreign policy and defence. Yet his Department was, the 
committee reiterated, the one most concerned with the now 
formidable problem of protecting the civil population in war. The 
Home Secretary at this time, Sir William Joynson-Hicks, 1 it so 
happened, had developed interest in air warfare during 1914-18 
and been a strong advocate of an independent air Service. He had 
served on the Civil Aerial Transport Committee (which laid the 
foundations of British civil aviation) and had agitated in Parliament 
and elsewhere for a stronger Royal Air Force. But it will serve as a 
reminder of the claims on the Home Secretary’s attention to recall 
four controversies of 1928 with all of which Joynson-Hicks was 
prominently associated — the Shops (Hours of Closing) Act, 1928 
which made certain restrictions of the unpopular war-time 
‘D.O.R.A.’ permanent; the Representation of the People Act, 1928 
(the ‘Flapper Vote’) ; an agitation of serious proportions over the 
Metropolitan Police, and the stormy controversy over the new 
Prayer Book. 2 

1 Born 1865; Home Secretary, 1924-29; cr. Visct. Brentford, 1929; died 1932. 

2 See H. A. Taylor, Jix-Viscount Brentford (1933). 
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The A.R.P. Committee recognised that Departmental officials 
would only be able to give ‘a residual part 5 of their time and energy 
to studying war plans. But this defect in their scheme, they suggested, 
would be remedied by provision of an active secretariat with 
responsibility for seeing that progress did not languish , and that the 
reactions of the parts of the plan on one another were studied. 

These recommendations were approved by the Cabinet at the 
end of January 1929. The new machinery, put into operation in the 
spring, was to bear responsibility for planning air raid precautions 
for the next six years. The committee, reconstituted as the ‘A.R.P. 
(Organisation) Committee 5 , with the same chairman and little 
change in its composition, remained the backbone of the planning 
organisation. 

Before this reorganisation the committee had studied hospital 
accommodation, the location of lunatic asylums, the problem of 
shelters, and the enrolment and control of personnel for the various 
forms of ‘anti-aircraft protection services 5 . 

Discussion of the last important matter served to reveal the 
difficulties encompassing it, and the little progress so far made. 
Preliminary questions were still unsettled. For example, should some 
form of conscription be adopted ? How were essential workers to be 
induced to remain at their posts? Was military or quasi-military 
control essential? The interpretation given to these services was still 
the wide one of almost everyone in the danger zones engaged in 
essential work; and the committee again emphasised the difficulty 
of keeping people ‘on the job 5 and the need for some special degree 
of discipline. In agreeing that a form of mobile reserve would be 
needed to supplement and stiffen local labour, particularly at the 
opening of attacks, they turned for help to the War Office. Would 
the Army undertake to supply Territorials for this purpose, and to 
replace them later by special units on the lines of the Transport 
Workers 5 Battalions of the Great War? When the answer to this 
was discouraging, suggestions for forming such a reserve from special 
constables or from London medical students were considered and 
discarded. It was then agreed that the forming of a quasi-military 
organisation on the model of the St. John’s Ambulance Brigade 
should be examined. 

Other difficulties were well illustrated by the problem of shelters, 
responsibility for examining which lay with the Office of Works. 
This Department had produced various memoranda on the subject, 
the most recent of which by its Director of Works concluded: 
(i) it would not be possible to provide adequate protection for 
London’s population in existing buildings, (ii) the cost of con- 
structing special underground shelters on a large scale would be 
prohibitive, and (iii) the Tubes, though able to offer sound if limited 
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protection, would probably be needed more than ever in war for 
transport. This report then put forward an elaborate scheme for 
evacuating thousands of London’s citizens by underground railway 
to the safety which its authors assumed would begin on the city’s 
outskirts where the railways ended. 

In this sphere material resources assumed outsize proportions. 
The amount of bricks, mortar and concrete needed to build adequate 
shelters and the cost of providing these would, the Office of Works 
considered, be far too large to be viewed as practical possibilities. 
The A.R.P. Committee had no alternative but to accept the experts’ 
negative conclusions, while recommending more detailed study and 
experiment. But the financial aspect appeared a serious impediment 
not only to any ultimate scheme of construction but to the immediate 
requirement of conducting essential experiments. It will be recalled 
that the committee’s first report had emphasised the need for these 
experiments, which the War Office had been asked to initiate. 1 
Both experience in this field of inquiry and the funds with which 
to begin experiments were lacking. The Service Departments alone 
possessed a measure of these essential ingredients of progress. 
But the interests of each of these in the effects of air bombardment 
differed from those of the other two and still more from those of the 
civil Department, and machinery to co-ordinate experiment and 
research seems to have been almost lacking. Stalemate over shelters 
early in 1929 was further aggravated by a clear, and apparently 
irreconcilable, conflict between the need to send the public under- 
ground for protection against high explosive and the need to keep 
them above ground for protection against gas. Practical experiment 
in defence against gas could in addition be conducted more cheaply 
and unobtrusively than experiment into the destructive powers of 
high explosive missiles. 

Publicity, Personnel and Schemes, 1929-1932 

The reconstituted or ‘A.R.P. (Organisation) Committee’ met 
in late April with terms of reference identical with those of 1924, 
except that concentration of the inquiry on London now received 
some formal recognition. 2 It is apparent that this body of officials had 
much continuity. Its familiarity with the complicated issues involved 
was of obvious advantage as plans approached nearer some practical 
application. 

The next six years saw the collapse of the optimism prevailing in 

1 p. 22. 

2 In the remainder of this chapter the Ministerial (or Policy) Committee will usually 
be called the Ministerial Committee, and the reorganized Departmental or official 
Committee will be called the Organisation or simply the A.R.P. Committee. See pp. 34, 
39 - 
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1925-29. The United States stock-market ‘crash’ of October 1929 
began an era of world-wide depression; and Mr MacDonald’s 
minority Government soon found itself faced by grave problems, which 
issued in August 1931 in the formation of a National Government. 
The general election of that October returned the Conservatives in 
force, and reduced Labour to a small embittered Opposition. 
This confusion (as it must be regarded) of domestic politics had its 
consequences in foreign policy and defence preparations. The 
reaction of British parties and public to the growth of aggressive 
nationalism abroad was for long mainly one of bewilderment, and 
‘its old gift of political relevance appeared to have abandoned the 
nation.’ 1 

A stage had been reached in planning at which progress depended 
on more relaxation of the secrecy rule. Some schemes could be 
developed no further without enlisting co-operation of the public. 
Financial resources for development could not be procured without 
Parliamentary and public discussion. Also, some awareness among 
the public of the potential threat to Britain and the steps being taken 
about it had throughout been regarded by the A.R.P. Committee 
as an essential precaution against panic. They attached such 
importance to this aspect of the problem that they made several 
attempts over the next four years to gain Committee of Imperial 
Defence approval for the introduction of more publicity. That these 
met with only moderate success was due to the trends of policy 
and opinion during the early ’thirties of which mention has just been 
made. 

The Geneva Gas Protocol, aimed at prohibiting gas and bacterio- 
logical warfare, had been signed by most European countries in 
1925 and was about to be ratified by British and Dominion 
Governments. This instrument referred only to offensive use of 
poison gas, and did not restrain signatories from defensive prepara- 
tions and research or from commercial traffic. In considering the 
situation created by Britain’s ratification, the committee recog- 
nised that production of poison gas in quantity and secrecy in peace- 
time was relatively easy. But, while it would be unwise to decrease 
Britain’s research and defensive preparations, the Protocol suggested 
the course of keeping these within existing bounds, and of re- 
affirming the original view that use of gas in the first stages of a 
war was unlikely. 2 The further development of anti-gas schemes 
would require the publicity now undesirable for reasons of high 
policy. To halt expansion in this sphere for the time being would 
enable the committee to concentrate on other problems (notably 
shelters), the size of which were such as to provide ample work. 

1 K. Feiling, Life of Neville Chamberlain (1946), p. 198. 

2 See p. 26. 
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particular, the main shocks administered to international harmony 
from the Continent and leading statements by the British Govern- 
ment about defence preparations. 

The months before issue of the ‘first circular’ had produced 
important examples of these two types of event. Early in March 
the National Government published a White Paper on Defence 
which, after declaring that Britain’s ‘desire to lead the world towards 
disarmament by our example of unilateral disarmament has not 
succeeded’, began a programme of general rearmament. 1 It would 
be interesting to speculate whether this programme made a greater 
impact on British opinion than the action taken soon afterwards by 
Hitler. On gth March Germany notified foreign governments that 
she possessed an air force — an act less important for the information 
it conveyed than for its character as ‘the first open repudiation by 
Germany of her treaty obligations’. 2 Two weeks later conscription 
was reintroduced in the Third Reich. 

Though the existence of a German air force had been known in 
Britain, there was difference of official opinion over its size and rate 
of growth. During a debate in November Mr Baldwin had flatly 
contradicted Mr Churchill’s assertion that Germany’s air force was 
approaching equality with our own. The effect of this reassuring 
statement, according to one historian, was the direct opposite of the 
urgent request of the Chiefs of Staff early in 1934 that the people 
should be roused from ‘the state of moral disarmament to which 
persistent and almost unopposed peace propaganda had reduced 
them’, and that they should be educated to see the need for the 
financial sacrifices required for defence. In the spring of 1935 the 
Government became convinced that expansion of Germany’s air 
force was a bigger menace than they had hitherto supposed. On 
22nd May Mr Baldwin told the House that he believed his previous 
statement about the future strength of Germany in the air to have 
been ‘completely wrong’ ; and said that Hitler had recently told the 
Foreign Secretary and Mr Eden that Germany had already achieved 
parity with Britain. 3 

The ordinary citizen was only momentarily alarmed by these 
revelations. The disease already referred to, fear of another war, was 
slow in spreading and was being resisted by powerful injections of 
what the Chiefs of Staff had called peace propaganda. A few weeks 
after Mr Baldwin’s admission, the ‘Peace Ballot’, a questionnaire 
initiated by the League of Nations Union, obtained over 11,500,000 
signatures. The support for this document, though susceptible to 
various interpretations, at least showed how strong was the faith 



1 Statement relating to Defence, Cmd. 4827, 1935. 

2 G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, op. cit., p. 393. 

3 H. of C. Deb., Vol. 302, Cols. 367-8. 




